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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
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NORTH AMERICA 

Life in America One Hundred Years Ago. By Gaillard Hunt. xi 
and 298 pp. Ills., index. Harper & Bros., New York, 1914. $1.50. 

8y 2 x5y 2 . 

This book was written at the request of the Committee of One Hundred to 
celebrate a century of peace between Great Britain and the United States. 
Life in America a hundred years ago is depicted in all its phases. And the 
changes which have taken place between those days of the country's youth and 
the present time are indeed striking. 

For instance, during the period described, the densest population was in 
Massachusetts, where the average was sixty-five persons to a square mile. 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, and the far West had more square miles 
than there were people. New York, with a population of 96,373, was the largest 
city. Only 6 per cent, of the population lived in cities of over 5,000 inhab- 
itants; most of the people were farmers. 

There was more travel between New York and Philadelphia than between 
any other two points. Four stage coaches started daily, except Sunday, from 
either city bound for the other. The "Mail Stage," carrying only six passen- 
gers, made the trip in 17 hours. The fare was $10. To send a letter not more 
than 30 miles cost 8 cents; over 400 miles, 25 cents. 

Concerning social conditions, there were 1,200,000 slaves; and with regard 
to the white workingman, the author says that "universal manhood suffrage 
did not exist and very few laborers could vote, so there was no legislation in the 
interest of labor." The working-day was from twelve to fifteen hours long. 
Men's wages in the factories were from 65 to 75 cents a day. "There was no 
legal restriction on the employment of women and children, and they consti- 
tuted a majority of the employees in the factories." In some instances the 
women and children were whipped by their employers to urge them to do more 
work. 

The only technical school was the Military Academy at West Point; there 
were no high schools, and no coeducational academies. 

So different were the newspapers from those of to-day that "one might 
read his newspaper for a month and not read of a crime." But there was 
erime, and the great cause of it was strong drink. Dueling was popular among 
the upper classes, especially in the South. Failure to pay a debt could be 
punished by imprisonment. The book is illustrated, has a good bibliography, 
and contains a wealth of interesting information. 

Wilbur Greeley Burroughs. 

Clouds of California. By Ford A. Carpenter. 18 pp. Ills. U. S. Weather 
Bureau, Los Angeles, Cal., 1914. 7% x 5%. 
Dr. Carpenter's little volume has a charm of presentation and of appearance 
which is entirely in keeping with the subject. The illustrations, from original 
photographs, are excellent. The discussion is pointed and clear. To the well- 
known international classification of clouds Dr. Carpenter adds the local 
form, el velo — the common cloud of early morning and late evening from May 
to September, along the Pacific coast from the Straits of Fuca to Lower Cali- 
fornia. The author is quite right when he says : ' ' There is, perhaps, no single 
phase of meteorological observations that will bring such ample returns for 
the time spent as a study of clouds." R. DeC Ward. 
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